2i4  HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH NOVEL
His         the external point of view, for making his great people secondary
portraits of personages, and big historical crises, when they appear at all, only
&***   subordinate incidents.   To have centred a story in one of the
decisive events of history would have compelled Scott to do
something that he sedulously avoided.   He would have had to
set forth the successive acts of will that brought about such events
or the contention of wills and circumstances that culminated in
the death-struggle.  Scott never showed history in the making, as
Shakespeare repeatedly did 5 he chose the exact opposite, to show
characters as they were made by history.   He preferred to be a
romancer, to dwell on the fringes of history; but the result was
that his men of action do not quite fill the part. Probably it was
not in him to make them adequate dramatically.    He could
summon up a Bruce or a Cceur-de-Lion from the dead. He could
show them thoroughly alive, and recount what happened to them,
or what might have happened, when they were adventurers looking
for their kingdoms. But he could not, or at any rate did not, tell
how they evolved a policy, prepared the ground, made decisions,
and eventually achieved their deep-laid purposes.  He could give
an almost epical account of a battle, the tactics and the derring-do;
but not of the statesmanship and the far-sighted strategy and
commanding will that brought the sum of things to a decision. It
was like Scott to compose a full-length romance of the Forty-five
and never mention the general responsible for such a feat of arms
as the march to Derby and the retreat.  He knew what Mary or
Elizabeth would do or say in a parley with factious nobles; both
bear themselves in his pages like women and like queens. But his
Mary is better than his Elizabeth, for she was one of the passive
characters that suited his imagination.   It was easy for Scott to
depict fortitude and non-resistance.   His Mary is no heroine;
she is the plaything of irresistible forces.   He represents her as
drifting with events;  and, when the crisis arrives, it is at the
bidding of a note from her friends outside the castle that
she makes up her mind to resign the crown.   Then, after the
battle of Langside, she flees to England; and there is the end
of her story in the novel of which she is the dominant figure.
She merely disappears from its pages*   Her own end is not
yet.